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"What is a man born for," asked Emerson, "but to be a Reformer, a Remaker of what man has made . .. imitating that great Nature which embosoms us all, and which sleeps no moment on an old past, but every hour repairs herself, yielding us every morning a new day, and with every pulsation a new life?"1 In these words the popular lyceum lecturer from Concord expressed a central tenet in the reform philosophy which inspired men and women in their efforts to reform dress and diet in the interest of universal health, to uproot capital punishment and imprisonment for debt, slavery, intemperance, war, and prostitution, and to agitate for the full rights of women, the humane treatment of the insane and the criminal, and even for the overthrow of such venerable institutions as the family, private property, and the state itself. In another mood, to be sure, Emerson half-whimsically, half-seriously, laid at the door of the reformers many an idiosyncrasy; and in no mood did he ever, like the whole-hearted reformer, surrender his very self to any cause; he was too much an individualist for that, as his criticism of Brook Farm implied. "Spoons and skimmers," he remarked in connection with that idealistic effort to build a better society in microcosm, "you can lay indiscriminately together, but vases and statues require each a pedestal for itself."
Nevertheless, Emerson put his finger on the essential faith of the reformer when he assumed that institutions exist to be improved, that man can improve them along with himself, that the law of human society, like that of physical nature, is one of change. It was this faith that gave a sense of fellowship to reformers even when they vied with each other in celebrating the merits of the particular cause to which they had given the largest place in their hearts. It was this faith in reform as a law of nature that preserved some bond between the most doctrinaire reformers and those of milder temperaments and more pragmatic attitudes. The essential faith Emerson expressed remained even after reformers were bitterly separated on the basic issue of "immediatism" (faith in the possibility of realizing the desired objective in the near future) and "gradualism" (doubt concerning such optimism). Not even the condemnation of powerful and respectable voices or the general indifference of the plain people discouraged the zeal of the true reformer.
1 "Man the Reformer/' The Compkte Works of Rdph Wddo Emerson (Hough-ton Mifflin Company, 1892), I, 236.